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alluded to throughout the poem, that it seemed 
to me as if the spirit of the poet had risen be- 
side the painter as he worked, and guided every 
touch of the pencil. 

This, and much more than this, I wrote of 
the picture at the time it appeared, and sent my 
notice of it to The Times, together with one of 
Hunt and [nchbold. The letter was not in- 
serted ; and as the only part of it which I was 
very desirous to put before the public was that 
respecting Hunt, and I supposed the letter too 
long for The Times in the form in which it was 
first sent, I withdrew the notices of Leslie and 
Inchbold, and sent it again in this reduced form. 
It was then inserted; but it has always been a 
matter of serious regret to me that I had not 
the opportunity of directing the attention of the 
public specifically to this picture while it was 
on the Academy walls ; and the more so, be- 
cause it must very soon become my painful task 
to expose the weakness of the Author, when I 
would willingly have confined myself to praise 
of the Painter. The power over slight and pass- 
ing expression is always a separate gift, emi- 
nently possessed by many caricaturists (for in- 
stance, in the highest degree by Leitch) ; and 
it has. never, I believe, in a single instance, been 
consistent with any understanding of the quali- 
ties of the highest art. It was, therefore, the 
extreme of rashness in Mr. Leslie to attempt a 
work of criticism on historical or sacred paint- 
ing. But it was worse than rashness — it was 
■ an inexcusable want of sense, to venture, further, 
into the criticism of landscape art; and his 
work, instead of becoming what it was intended 
to be by the ingenious Mr. Murray, a guide to 
young painters, will remain a perpetual warn- 
ing to painters advanced in life, not to suppose 
that, by watching the smiles of coquettes, they 
can learn to appreciate the ideals of the mas- 
ters of religious art, or, by a life spent among 
the sophistications of the world, become sharers 
in the spirit of the great painters who have 
communed with the heart of Nature. 



EmiBtn. 

AET HINTS. 

ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING 
BY JAMES JACKSON JAKVES. 

With less patience and interest than we 
ever before perused a work on the Fine 
Arts, we have waded through "Art Hints." 
The author disavows any claim to original- 
ity in his preface : 

Before hastily rejecting conclusions, which on 
my part are the result of conviction, I would 
earnestly beg my readers to candidly test and 
patiently probe the principles upon which they 
are founded. At the same time they must con- 
sider, that, pretending to no originality or the 
elucidation of any new truth, I have simply 
gathered into the superficial form of "Hints," 
ideas of universal application. Consequently, 
they will find broad principles and general fea- 
tures, instead of learned and critical details, 
which, however interesting to the few. might 
have repelled the many from the consideration 
of a topic of vital interest to humanity. ' 

Yet he claims that what he offers are 
" broad principles and general features," 
from which we are led to expect an eluci- 
dation of some of those mysteries of Art, 
or a statement in comprehensible terms of 
its profound principles. If there was to 
be nothing new, the things old should have 
been given in a systematic form, and judi- 
ciously epitomized from their original works. 
"Art Hints" professes to be "a work which 
should embrace both the abstract principles 
and rules of Art, and an outline of its his- 
toric progress and social relations." So far 



as the historical part of the plan is con- 
cerned, we must give it the credit of being 
in the main an interesting compilation of 
the best authorities, Rio, Lord Lindsay, and 
Ruskin, bnt in the critical department, 
there is little else than dilute adaptations 
of Ruskin, without system or point, and 
manifesting all the extravagance of illus- 
tration and florid imagery of the great 
English critic, without any of the enthusi- 
astic feeling and imaginative ardor which 
characterizes the - " Modern Painters." The 
author seems to us to have been led into 
the study of the writers on Religious art, 
and being of an appreciative and impres- 
sible mind, finding himself interested in 
their works, and being temporarily magni- 
tized into their spirit, he imagines himself 
a teacher instead of what he really is, only 
a student, and in the first stages of know- 
ledge of the principles of Art, but without 
the slightest understanding of their prac- 
tical application. He illustrates the troth 
of the adage, "a little knowledge makes 
us wondrous wise," and with a little study 
of Swedenborg, a perusal of Mrs. Jameson, 
and pretty constant reading of Ruskin, so 
as to have acquired a superficial imitation 
of the style which, in the latter's works, 
carried captive public and critic, he ven- 
tures into the field to do battle for true 
taste and high art. We quote a favorable 
example of his moralizing : 

There is not a plant that blossoms, a gem 
that sparkles, or a sea-shell that glistens on the 
shore, that has not a meaning beyond its ex- 
ternal loveliness, consecrated in the heart of 
man through all time. Earth from its deepest 
valleys and loftiest mountain-tops, over its wide 
plains and down to the lowermost depths of its 
ocean-beds, through its broad masses of light 
and shadow, its atmospherical curtain with its 
silent beauty or its notes of thunder, the loud wind 
and the gentle zephyr, by the music of its birds 
and the varied hum of its insect creation, by 
its summer mantle of vegetation and its winter 
robe of snow, by all that God has created, speaks 
intelligibly toman, and bids him join in their 
glad anthem. Can he listen unmoved to these 
voices, and, alone of. God's creation, manifest 
not the joy of existence in giving free rein to 
all his heavenly-inspired impulses ? Must God 
always stoop to argue with man, face to face, 
because skepticism shuts his eyes to visible 
tokens of Divine wisdom ? Is his reason the 
sole medium through which truth can enter his 
mind ? For one, I do not believe, in this hard- 
ness of the human heart. It may sin from misdi- 
rection or from ignorance, but once open its eyes 
to the moral beauty of the tiniest plant that 
grows, let it walk the earth as Christ walked, 
in the open air, and it will read lessons in stones 
and gather knowledge from herbs. 

While, however, he often advances un- 
doubted truths, drawn from his authorities, 
and gives expression to correct statements 
of principles already well established, he 
confuses everything by a want of order in 
his book, and a want of succinctness in 
his manner of expression, and when he 
ventures to state anything original, is gene- 
rally entirely wrong. 

The want of system in "Art Hints" pre- 
vents us from following closely any order 
in our review of it, and if, therefore, we 
seem desultory in our remarks, it is because 
it is impossible to systematize the sugges- 
tions of the work. Commencing with an 
introductory chapter, oh the " Material and 
the Spiritual," " Scieuce and Imagination," 
and the supposed advantages of travel, as 



connected with Art, he concludes this di- 
vision with the following passage : 

Art looks to America with open arms. How 
is it to be carried there ? Not by misses who 
run over Europe, and bring back a cabin-load 
of new bonnets, with dresses and trinkets to 
match ; neither by women whose aim is display, 
and ruling principle vanity; nor by young 
gentlemen whose attainments are limited to the 
run of " cafeV'- and gambling saloons. We 
have too many of them, and too many of such 
families as that of Santa Maria della Salute, 
whose sole reminiscences of European travel 
are the number and not the quality of sights. 
We need Art-students, men of sincerity 1 and 
labor, who will not hesitate to go on their backs 
and knees, if need be in the dust, to read the 
soul-language of the mightiest minds in Europe. 

Europe is a store-house of Art, but its value 
and lessons are lost in a great measure upon 
the nations that gave it birth. Still those silent 
voices speak. Out of old churches, mouldering 
tombs, time-honored galleries, there go forth 
eternal principles of truth, if rightly "studied, 
able to guide the taste and warm the heart of 
young America, and urge her on ' in the race of 
renown. I do not advocate blind copying of 
mind, or the reception of laws, whether of taste 
or morality, without fully proving their spirit; 
but I do advocate, and would press home to the 
heart of every American who goes abroad, the 
necessity, if he would do his duty to his own 
country, of reading and interpreting to his 
countrymen, so far as in him lies, these sacred 
writings on the wall. Talent is lent by God. 
We are to return it with usury. I write not for 
those light minds who find pleasure only in fri- 
volity, and who travel simply for excitement ; 
their case is hopeless. I write for my young 
friend of the Venetian church. With earnest 
souls like his lies the artistic hope of America. 

There is need of no greater error than is 
contained in the above to destroy the va- 
lidity of any critic's teachings, so far as the 
education of taste is concerned. Art is not 
to be carried to America at all, butif genuine, 
must spring up in it, fed by the manifesta- 
tions of 'Beauty in Nature itself. We do 
not " need Art-students, men of sincerity 
and labor, who will not hesitate to go on 
their backs and knees, if need be in the 
dust, to read the soul-language of the 
mightiest minds in Europe," we need only 
men who will, without any adoration of 
the works of " the mightiest minds" of any 
country,, stand with their brows bared and 
their eyes and hearts open before Nature, 
and tell us honestly what they see and feel, 
without reference to any previous Art. We 
do not believe that all the pictures in Eu- 
rope ever made an artist one whit greater ; 
but, while they have enabled many little 
men to shine in a borrowed greatness, they 
have dragged down true greatness in the, 
degree in which they have captivated it. 
The study of the grand galleries has made 
shallow critics and mannered artists, and 
always will do so. Mr. Jarves would have 
done well had he learned from Ruskin one 
more lesson, viz., that thorough knowledge 
of Nature alone makes an artist, and . is 
equally indispensable to a critic If he had 
learned this, we should have been spared 
this book for some years yet. 

After this introductory, we have a dis- 
quisition on Man's two/old Nature, not 
original or forcible, but on the whole cor- 
rect and valuable. Then come two chap- 
ters on the history of Art, which subject is 
interrupted for some reason we cannot see, 
while the author enters on certain disqui- 
sitions on the metaphysical relations of Art 
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after which, he returns as abruptly and 
unaccountably to the history again. This 
historical part we have considered in brief, 
and shall not recur to it. The metaphysi- 
cal treatises, which interrupt and follow 
this history, are really painful study, prolix 
without being lucid, and obscure without 
being profound. The chapter on Art in 
its relation to Spirit and Matter, opens with 
the following : 

I come now to consider Art internally, or in 
its relation to Matter and Spirit. We have seen 
that which we term Art is not the theoretic idea 
itself, but simply the medium by which the idea 
is made cognizant to our external senses. — 
Therefore Art performs the same office for the 
mind that speech does for the ear. It is a va- 
riety of language, sometimes requiring sound, 
as in music, for its alphabet; form, as in sculp- 
ture ; and form and color combined, as in paint- 
ing. The proper appreciation of its thought is 
in the ratio of mental cultivation. Its exter- 
nal manifestations are recognizable alike by 
savage and civilized man, but for the full inter- 
pretation of its lofty mysteries, the entire fealty 
of intellect and spirit is required. A child that 
runs may indeed read its speech, for it is both 
simple and profound, as liberal as it is exhaust- 
less. The more diligently it is sought, the more 
it rewards, so that while the deepest study can- 
not fathom its capacities, it despises not the 
feeblest intellect, but freely spreads a feast for 
all. 

What, then, is Art, which so affects the des- 
tinies of nations and ^the happiness of the in- 
dividual ? Without eoinprehending its entire 
field of action we cannot properly estimate its 
importance. 

Art may be said to be almost as limitless in 
variety as Nature herself, for her province is to 
render all that Nature provides for our instruc- 
tion and gratification ; to repeat, as it were, her 
actions, to reflect her likeness, to catch the fleet- 
ing sentiment, to perpetuate the noble thought, 
and express the lofty passion ; in short, Art is 
the employment provided by God for the com- 
plete expansion of human faculties. It is the 
sole labor exempted from the primeval curse, 
for all other labor having direct reference to 
material want carries with it the feebleness and 
deadening influence of things of sense; while 
Art, directed to the interpretation of the charac- 
ter of God, as exhibited in his universe, bor- 
rows of Divinity a portion of its spirit, to re- 
fresh the heart of sorrowing man. 

"Art is not the theoretic idea itself, but 
simply the medium by which" &c. Yet 
immediately afterwards, it says: "Art di- 
rected to the interpretation of the charac- 
ter of God, as exhibited in his universe, 
borrWs of Divinity a portion of its spirit, 
to refresh the heart of sorrowing man." 
But this is the function of the/" theoretic 
idea itself" in the loftiest form. No " lan- 
guage" or " medium" of expression can do 
this, which belongs only to the essential 
idea. Again we read (p. 66), that the 
"rules of Art ace, in fact, the harmony of 
creation ;" but how this, if Art is only a 
medium by which ideas of beauty are con- 
veyed ? If the rules of Art " are the har- 
mony of creation," what is Art itself? The 
author evidently has a very indistinct idea 
of something which he wished to say, and 
which we do not comprehend anyjnore 
distinctly. Again he says : 

Sublimity is at once the noblest and most 
difficult aim of Art. The emotion has never 
yet been rendered unless in an inferior degree. 
Indeed, we doubt if there be any object in the 
entire range of Art that can be termed truly 
sublime, because sublimity allows of no inferi- 



ority of detail. All parts must be equal, and 
each pitched to its highest possible expression. 
Therefore, sublimity may be considered for the 
present as out of the power of Art, except in a 
merely suggestive sense. 

The meaning of this defies our utmost 
possible powers of analysis to dig it out. 
If it means anything, it is that sublimity is 
the highest aim of Art, yet that it is out 
of the power of Art, because it admits no 
inferiority of detail. If ever poor man 
floundered out of his depth, this is he. 
Furthermore, we learn that — 

The knowledge or feeling by which we arrive 
at a more or less correct discernment of Beauty, 
we call Taste. In its best form it is the result 
of the cultivation of the imagination under the 
guidance of reason. In its common accepta- 
tion, it is intuitive in its nature, because it 
operates unconsciously and from natural pre- 
ferences, without reference to reason or expe- 
rience. I confine the term to those objects, 
motives, or actions, in which Beauty, or plea- 
sure as connected with desire, are presumed to 
be the chief elements. The use to which Beauty 
is artistically applied is the province of Taste. 
It tells us not only what to like, but how to 
employ our likings. If it be formed before the 
intellect is disciplined it is liable to error, because 
it has no turner foundation than impulse. This 
is its usual manifestation. Hence the frequent 
mistakings of form for reality, and the sacrifice 
of truth for appearance, giving birth to thehydra, 
Sham. 

The law of Taste is harmony. It creates re- 
finement, and places society at repose with it- 
self. The individual or nation deficient in taste 
may be sincere, vigorous, and powerful ; but 
neither can be in complete harmony with them- 
selves and the surrounding world until they 
have submitted to its softening influences. Con- 
sistent with virtue it adds grace to religion. To 
man it is what Beauty is to Nature — its smile. 

But taste is the power of receiving plea- 
sure from beauty, and is so defined by the 
best acknowledged authorities, being neither 
knowledge nor feeling, but a quality of im- 
pressibility in the person takiDg cognizance 
of Beauty. It has nothing to do with the 
cultivation of the imagination (imagination 
has generally been considered out of the 
reach of cultivation) under the guidance 
either of reason or anything else, as imme- 
diately after our author hints, when he 
says, " without reference to reason or ex- 
perience." Of the imagination we have the 
following " hints," just in the main, but 
not at all the better for the super-imagina- 
tive touch in conclusion : 

Imagination creates. Its office in Art is to 
endow matter with spirit. In a function so 
lofty it asserts its kin to Divinity, as the noblest 
of its intellectual gifts. Every artistic concep- 
tion depends for its highest elevation of charac- 
ter upon imagination ; consequently where it 
does not exist, there can be nothing nobler than 
either fancy or mere imitation. By it we test 
the true power of the artist or poet. Without 
this faculty they may reason, but they cannot 
make us feel ; they may amuse, but they cannot 
pierce our souls. Subtle and profound, eager 
and impatient, sympathizing with all deep emo- 
tion and intense passion ; at once pliant and 
ungovernable, owing no allegiance except to 
self, its manifestations are as varied as its 
powers. Unlike Fancy, which lights up only 
with flickering glare, Imagination tenderly pene- 
trates the inmost recesses of the heart, warming 
its very fibres, and imparting new health to its 
life-blood ; or it seizes upon the passions, and 
whirls them about in its grasp with a demonia- 
cal vigor, until reason falls bewildered from her 
throne. 



But the next quotation on the same sub- 
ject shows that he did not fully compre- 
hend even this. It is confusion worse con- 
founded: 

Fancy is to Art what the perfume is to the 
flower. Imagination is as the sun, from which 
it derives light and 'heat. Both Fancy and 
Imagination may be said to be awake when 
reason sleeps, as in dreams. This is their vul- 
gar and useless form. In a higher degree they 
assume the character of visions, frequently im- 
parting falsities, and sometimes truths, beyond 
the ability of mere reason either to discover or 
accept. Whence come these tidings, these in- 
tuitive glimpses of other spheres, which the 
mind cannot prove, nor yet disclaim? They 
fasten themselves, as it were, into the very 
marrow of our being ; and while all other sen- 
sations are transitory in their effects, these in- 
comprehensible, intangible whisperings, like 
angel voices or the sneers of devils, begetting 
faith or doubt, attach themselves to us with the 
tenacity of dogmas. Whence are they, if they 
be not the reflex of a spirit-world — that unseen 
link of communication left amid material mat- 
ter to establish within us the doctrine of immor- 
tality ? 

We will follow Abt-Hests no further in 
this direction. 

The aim of the landscapist should be, firstly, 
to understand its spirit, and, secondly, to know 
its details. No accuracy in the rendering of 
the latter will redeem obtuseness towards the 
former. He may be able to present a series of 
detached parts, but the harmonious whole will 
be wanting. This we find to be the general 
character of landscape painting of ancient and 
modern times. 

What are the general elements of landscape ? 
or perhaps it would be more significant to in- 
quire, of what a landscape is made up ? Like 
an individual, it has two characters : the one 
partaking of moral, the other of physical qua- 
lities. 

The former includes infinity, power, variety, 
sincerity, and repose. The latter,- form and co- 
lor, as rendered in the three general divisions of 
sky, earth, and water, with their numberless 
details. The two are combined by a principle 
we call unity. It is the keystone of Nature, 
and expresses the harmony of the Divine mind, 
as rendered in creation. Without unity there 
would be chaos in the natural world. If we 
would escape discord in Art, we must study this 
principle as the primary element of success. 
Yet there is none oftener overlooked, owing to 
the error of artists in commencing in detail, 
and hitting upon general principles, as if by ac- 
cident, instead of making themselves familiar 
with principles first and rendering detail subser- 
vient to them, as is the< law of Nature. Un- 
doubtedly it will appear a work of supereroga- 
tion for me to refer to principles so simple and 
so easily understood. But it is because they 
are so simple and so easily understood, that 
they are so frequently forgotten in the appa- 
rently more difficult management of detail. 
No success in this will redeem their violation. 
I wish to impress upon the public the primary 
artistic truth that all work which is not found- 
ed in unity, that is, the fit connection of all 
parts to a perfect whole, is false, and should be 
cast aside, as tares from wheat. We can only 
attain a nice consciousness of unity by a faith- 
ful study of Nature. Hence the importance of 
understanding how the landscape is made up, 
if we would judge correctly of Art. 

The impressions of landscape are twofold : 
firstly, as a perfect whole, or unity ; secondly, as 
to its parts or separate beauties. 

The principle which most powerfully affects 
the mind is infinity. I say principle, because I 
must reserve the better term, quality, to desig- 
nate another necessity of Art. 
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Here is a chain of mingled errors and 
absurdities, which disclose the weakness of 
the book most patently. "Without a prac- 
tical knowledge of Art, it is a great error 
for a critic to prescribe methods of study, 
to do which the masters in Art scarcely 
venture. Yet, starting on a super-refined 
theory, our author advises a course directly 
opposed to the practice of every great artist 
the world has seen. " The error of artists 
in commencing in detail !" But how, pray ! 
is an artist to become acquainted with 
general features of landscape, but by first 
acquiring knowledge of particulars ? Will 
lie study grammar and logic before he has 
learned his A, B, ? 

He gives a list of the moral elements of 
landscape, among which he includes sin- 
cerity, a quality which has hitherto been 
attributed to artists ; and power, which we 
generally ascribe to the Creator and 
secondarily to the artist himself; but who, 
standing before Nature, ever thought of 
her sincerity or her power. There is, in- 
deed, some " importance of understanding 
how the landscape is made up, if we would 
judge>correctly of Art." But infinity again 
is a " principle :" "We had always thought 
it to be an attribute of Nature, and sup- 
posed a principle to be a statement of some 
first truth. In speaking of the sky he hints 
as follows : 

Tricks of ehiaro-oscvro will bring objects out 
of a canvas, but that art which take? the eye 
»«, and. bids us feel the quality of an atmos- 
phere, warm, transparent, alive, infinite, the 
tremulous movement of the vapory air, or the 
clearness of the cloudless sky, into the abyss of 
which the sight may gaze until the eyeballs 
ache to bursting and not find a spot on which 
. to rest, has never been more than suggested by 
a few artists. Yet it seems to me that the sky 
is particularly susceptible of successful treat- 
ment, from its great dependence upon color. 
Clouds having no bodily shape are to be drawn 
in color. If its gradations are managed as Na- 
ture manages hers, imitating her subtle transi- 
tions and aerial touchings, avoiding loading the 
canvas with positive or opaque colors, alternating 
and scumbling, not by scores of times but by 
hundreds, and more with the fingers than the 
brush, something approaching heaven's handi- 
work may be given. It is not my object, how- 
ever, to treat of Art technically. 

This is new ! If we want to paint a sky 
which shall so affect our visual organs that 
theyshall ache to bursting, we shall try onr 
author's method, and when we find clouds 
without " a bodily shape," we shall scumble 
and use our fingers, but so long as we de- 
sire to paint skies which shall represent the 
truth, we shall depend mainly on such posi- 
tive drawing from Nature as shall teach us 
the forms of clouds. If this is a specimen 
of our author's technical advice, we are 
glad that it is not his object to treat of Art 
technically. But in his criticisms on Mu- 
rillo, Guido and Titian, he repeats this rub- 
bish : 

Tiir.e may perhaps reduce transparency by 
consuming the oils of many of these pictures, 
But I believe the deficiency arises from the 
same technical want of skill which pervades 
the skies of most landscapes. The colors are' 
too warm and positive, and not sufficiently 
scumbled, tint over tint, repeated hundreds of 
times wiih the most delicate handling, until 
they so blend as to form a translucent whole, 
with sufficient body to resist time and atmos- 
phere. It is a laborious process, requiring much 
time and skill, but the results are marvellous. 



Some of the old masters paid but indifferent at- 
tention to the qualities of natural scenery, too 
often content to dazzle instead of convincing 
the senses. Much, perhaps, of the spiritualized 
effect of the atmosphere and form of Christ, in 
Angelico's fresco, may be owing partly to the 
vehicle employed, and partly to the consuming 
touches of time on the plaster, in eating deli- 
cately and uniformly into the light colors, soft- 
ening and blending them into an ethereal 
whole. 

He catches what "Buskin states as justifi- 
cation of certain peculiarities of Turner in 
some pictures, as a rule for all pictures and 
a principle of Art. 

Many noble works are misjudged from igno- 
rance of the primary laws of vision. Most per- 
sons value a painting in proportion as they can 
see clearly all that is in it. Every object must 
be so sharply defined that the mind shall have 
nothing left on which to employ itself. Their 
feeling is confined to their eyes. This is doubly 
wrong. First, it violates a truth of nature. 
We do not see with equal distinctness near and 
distant objects. If our eyes are fixed upon the 
far distance, or midway to it, the landscape im- 
mediately before us, or the foreground, is vague 
and indistinct. We feel there are forms and' 
colors, all natural in their position, but unless 
we direct our eyes to them we cannot describe 
them. So if we gaze upon the objects near us, 
those further off acquire a similar mystery of 
vision. The artist, therefore, who renders jill 
his landscape with equal ocular precision vio- 
lates Nature. 

* * * » * 

The second reason why this positive clear- 
ness of all objects in painting is wrong is, that 
as a painter cannot give the entire variety of 
Nature, he must content himself with suggest- 
ing all that she would give under similar cir- 
cumstances. The utmost variety that Art can 
absolutely incorporate into painting is mere 
feebleness beside the natural world. Hence, if 
throughout his space we see only what his pen- 
cil absolutely defines, we exhaust his art at a 
glance, and go away with as little impression 
on our minds as if we had looked at a shop 
window. On the contrary, if every touch sug- 
gests more than it represents, wc recur with 
fond delight again and again to his pictures, 
because every glance reveals some new form or 
idea. 

For this first truth, which is an undoubt- 
ed one, we need only say that the same 
law applies to the picture, for if we look at 
any object in it, we see it alone clearly, 
and everything else vaguely— optics would 
tell us this. In fact, it is only an infinitely 
small point which we can see with dis- 
tinctness, so that we can study only the 
minutest portion of a picture or a scene at 
one glance. We feel, in either case, equally 
that " there are forms and colors, all natu- 
ral in their position, but unless we direct 
our eyes to them we cannot describe them." 
Therefore the artist who does not render 
all his landscape with equal ocular preci- 
sion " violates Nature," or rather her laws, 
we should have said. ' 

The second reason is a marvellously ab- 
surd one — since a painter cannot give the 
entire variety of Nature, he must be con- 
tent with merely suggesting everything. 
Firstly, he must only define one thing; 
secondly, he must defiue nothing. Now, 
we venture to assert, that if any man will 
paint all he sees in Nature, he will repre- 
sent more than any picture ever suggested, 
and that his picture, so far from being ex- 
hausted at a single glance, will ever furnish 
new delights, and each glance will reveal 



some new form or idea. "We are content 
sometimes with suggestion, because, in the 
particular place, realization is impossible, 
but when it is possible, the highest view of 
Art demands it. Detail may be just as 
subtly and suggestively rendered in the 
painting as in Nature, and if it is not so, it 
is proof that it is not painted with suffi- 
cient delicacy. 

But it is in the criticisms on particular 
works, that Mr. Jarves most effectually 
oversets his pretentions to consideration as 
a critic. We quote part of that on Michael 
Angelo, without having the innocence to 
reply to it : 

The influence of Michael Angelo in painting, 
I consider an inauspicious one. With the ex- 
ception of the dignity and grandeur of expres- 
sion and posture of certain individual figures, 
as in the sibyls. and prophets of the Sistine 
Chapel, there is no indication of profound ima- 
ginative power in his paintings. The 'Last 
Judgment' is but a powerful condensation of 
the common idea. It has in it nothing new, 
nothing that Dante, his favorite poet, had not 
much more forcibly brought home to the hearts 
of Italians in verse. The principal emotion at 
viewing it is wonder at the extraordinary atti- 
tudes and skillful foreshortenings. The Saviour . 
is all denunciation, apparently more pleased to 
send the condemned to hell than to receive the 
saved into heaven. The whole painting is out 
of harmony with its spirit and Art itself. There 
was an impatience about Michael Angelo that 
seldom permitted him to finish his own concep- 
tions, and even more rarely to study all the 
details necessary to preserve their unity. He 
was exceedingly great in parts, but the sacrifices 
in other respects are painfully apparent. 

In that on the Pre-Raphaelite school he 
informs us of something new, indeed, to 
any one who is really acquainted with that 
school. 

Their works and influence are traceable 
throughout Europe, even to the present day, 
when a new school, the Pre-Raphaelite, has 
arisen, guided by the same principles. Its ob- 
ject is purity of expression united to truth of 
outline. As an influence needed to recall mo- 
dern Art to the necessity of seeking its highest 
inspiration in Divine truth, it promises well ; 
but so far as I have seen the works of Overbeck 
and other able professors, they indicate a dispo- * 
sition to copy the old religious masters, rather 
than to study as they did ; consequently, what 
was strength in the one, becomes feebleness in 
the other. The medievalists used such science 
as they possessed to perfect their works : they 
constantly made progress ; and while they con- 
tinued in their sincerity, they exerted an influ- 
ence over the popular mind such as the world 
has since not seen. But the modem artists of 
this school are imitators rather than creators. 
In their zeal for their prototypes they not only 
seek to revive their motives, but they perpetuate 
their errors ; consequently we find faults of de. 
sign, hardness of outline, weakness of tint, in- 
harmonious combinations of color, beside the 
general mysticism or its opposite overtelling 
of the story, which was not uncommon among 
them, while as yet their higher qualities have 
not been attained. * * » « 

The Pre-Raphaelites mistake also their rela- 
tion to the age in seeking to carry back its intel- 
lect to a time when mere symbolism or pictorial 
writing best embodied its instruction. We are 
now beyond that, books being the best agents 
for the conveyance of abstract ideas ; conse- 
quently, artists who, like Hunt, represent the 
Saviour as the Light of the World by a lantern 
in His hand, only make the idea contemptible 
and themselves ridiculous. 

"We are at a loss to account for such 
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positive blindness in a man who has really 
studied Art — for that study of Nature, of 
which no one can suspect the Author of 
Aet Hints, is not necessary to see the dif- 
ference between the Pre-Eaphaelite school 
and mediaeval Art, or, more particularly, 
that between the former and the school of 
Overbeck, between whom there is nothing 
in common. We have no words to waste 
in" reply to such criticism, or scarcely to 
notice his lengthy, labored, and confused 
critique on Turner, whom his unintelligent 
praise abuses, as much as his less intelligent 
commendation. We make a few extracts : 

Turner was to the landscape what Raphael 
was to the human figure ; each embodied in his 
branch of Art, a certain grace of expression, 
whether in repose or movement, hitherto un- 
equalled. Everything that either touched, lived; 
its vital functions were at once fully developed. 
As complete, however, as was the external ex- 
pression of each, we feel that the former has but 
suggested what remains to be done in compari- 
son with the latter, who, in his, water-colors, 
has created a new era in Art. 

* » ** * * * • 

The true field of Turner was the natural 
world ; whenever he aspired to the supernatural, 
as in the illustrations of Milton, and even the 
fanciful, as in some of those of Campbell, he 
failed. His failure is the more prominent from 
its position in the poems, which shows that in 
imaginative grasp and beautiful imagery, he 
was not only unequal to those minds, but in- 
competent, even with their aid, to soar equally 
high ; but when called upon to illustrate natural 
scenery or domestic life, he - then showed him- 
self also a poet. 

• * * * ■ * • * * 

As a painter, however, I cannot consider 
Turner great. He had not that same delicate 
feeling for color that he had for form ; or. rather 
he sought to carry out in oil the same principle 
which gave him success in water-colors, and 
failed in consequence of pitching his key too 
high. Those who seek to establish his reputa- 
tion on this basis do him an injury, and mis- 
lead the public in their appreciation of the har- 
mony of color. We can only judge of his oil- 
pictures as we now find them. They are all 
fresh in years, and by the ordinary effects of 
time should be richer in tone than when finish- 
ed. If Turner was careless or experimentive 
in his materials, so that his colors have not 
only become opaque, but are changed and even 
falling from his canvas, he lacked an essential 
feature of a great painter. On his engravings 
and drawings must rest for the future his repu- 
tation as an artist. There are great paintings 
of his still in perfect condition, but they are of 
his early days, when he prided himself upon 
triumphing over Claude,-Sa)vator, Vandevelde, 
and Cuyp, each in their particular excellence. 
I have seen even a favorable attempt of his to 
copy Titian in color. 

******** 

Turner's fame as an oil painter by some is 
made to rest upon his later style. I was at- 
tracted to London, solely by their encomiums, 
to see the Art-wonders so enthusiastically in- 
dorsed. At the risk of being all wrong myself 
I shall frankly give my own views, which, so 
far as in me lie, are founded upon the broad 
principles of Art. The remarks will apply ex- 
clusively to those works which Turner himself 
esteemed his best, and willed to the British 
nation. 

* * • * * 

Turner, being deficient in color, lacked the 
first essential of a painter. In his paintings in 
his own gallery he has failed in more than this. 
My first impression upon viewing these pictures 
was that they were the freaks of a madman. 
They reminded me of the effect of frost upon 
a window, attractive from its unmeaning va- 



riety of forms, though sometimes resolving 
itself into the likeness of natural objects. 

In these pictures Turner appears to have de- 
parted from all those qualities which make his 
water-colors so valuable. There is nothing of 
Nature in them. Occasionally some familiar 
object is suggested, but there is no certainty, 
even after close study, of the motive, and scarce- 
ly of the form. With many, the time chosen, 
especially in the Venetian pictures, is when the 
sunlight is strongest, and we naturally fly from 
its glare. If his ambition were to rival Nature's 
intensest light, he has, as all painters must, 
signally failed. The pictures present glaring 
white surfaces, spotted with positive colors, laid 
on with a dash of the brash or the fingers, with 
little or no attention to form ; an intense blue 
for the upper sky, but all color opaque, and the 
canvas so heavily loaded that in many places 
the paint has dried, cracked, and diopped off. 
Where, as in the Napoleon, he has aimed at 
strength of color, he has given only an unintel- 
ligible glare of blood-red and spotty-black over 
a white surface, on which form is almost wholly 
untraceable, so that the picture is more like an 

artistic nightmare than a coherent thought. 

***** 

Too much strength to color cannot be given. 
Its power lies in this. The tints must be har- 
monized and scumbled into luminosity, not left 
positive and opaque. Nature overpowers vision 
by her brightness ; but in her most gorgeous 
sunsets the sky is full of cool, whitish greys, 
which amalgamate with and permeate the 
richer tints, giving them that quivering trans- 
parency which is so dazzlingly attractive. We 
want luminous and liquid air, and not a plain 
white or blue paint, which Turner has given. 
His skies are spotty and hard. They do not 
illuminate. The bright atmospherical colors 
should appear of prismatic tenderness of outline 
and texture as in the rainbow, arching space. 
Solid pigments will not express the qualities of 
either sky, flesh or water. 

Yet Turner lavishly employs them for these 
effects ; and when he seeks to render solidity 
and dryness gives an almost ethereal lightness 
of color. So much faith had he in his method 
that he often relied on color more than his draw- 
ing to suggest objects. The consequence is, 
that in all this class of pictures, he bewilders 
the mind by his palpable violations of the first 
truths of Art. 

It is difficult to determine from the 
above whether the author has really seen 
any of Turner's works, or whether he has 
no capacity of judging pictures. We feel 
the utter impossibility of doing justice to 
ourselves and such ideas at the same 
time. " At the risk of being all wrong " 
ourselves, we shall venture to assert that 
Mr. Jarves has no eye for color, or has 
never seen one of Turner's pictures in good 
condition. It is true that many of his pic- 
tures are spoiled by change ; but, if he had 
seen one of the many uninjured ones which 
remain, he would scarcely have dreamed 
that Turner was no colorist. In truth, it is 
as a colorist that he surpasses all other ar- 
tists — excelling Titian, not in the perfection 
of his individual tints or in the quality of 
tone, but in his power over color; and the 
human eye has, probably, never seen, or 
ever will see, more perfect quality of color 
than Turner's, particularly in his skies — 
while, as a painter, his power over the ma- 
terial of his Art is, to our mind, unequalled 
save by Michael Angelo. The paint, in 
many cases, seems to have gone to its place 
on the canvas by an inherent sense of po- 
sition imparted to it by the magnetism of 
the painter. There is nothing in all Art 
so wonderful to us as the effect of a sweep 
of Turner's palette knife, or a roll of his 



brush through one of his skies. It is magic 
itself. And, as to imagination, the man • 
must be devoid of it to the last degree who 
cannot see it in those pictures which Mr. 
Jarves so condemns. 

There is a talk of American Art, which 
only shows ignorance of all that has been 
done here : — 

So distinguished have the American sculptors 
become in bust-making, that it is universally 
conceded that they have created a new era in 
this respect. In statuary, however, the success 
has been less complete. No great ideas have 
yet been born. Some single truths of expres- 
sion or pretty fancies have been put into mar- 
ble, but, thus far, its success has been confined 
to clever imitation of the antique or living mo- 
dels, in parts or whole, in new combinations 
not always the happiest in ideas or loftiest in 
expression, but indicating a budding national 
genius in sculpture, perhaps somewhat too self- 
confident for its own good. 

The failures of America, and, indeed, of Art 
generally, arise chiefly from commencing at the 
wrong end. Instead of first studying the great 
principles of Nature, upon which all Art is 
founded, and working from them outwardly, ar- 
tists too commonly are led by their blind im- 
pulses ; and looking first to external expression, 
begin on the outside of Art, applying to it pri- 
marily the technical rules of material excel- 
lence ; as it were, building their house before 
they knew what kind of spirit is to occupy it. 
This is working in the dark. The meaning of 
the work must first be considered and the ge- 
neral laws of its expression. Attention should 
be paid to detail and finish, only as secondary 
to the great idea. 

Indeed! We would like to suggest to 
our author that statuary in America stands 
on a better footing in America at this mo- 
ment than it has in any other place in mo- 
dern times ; and that Brown's Washington 
— Greenough's Franklin, and some of Craw- 
ford's portrait statues, and some others 
which we cannot at the moment recall, are 
animated by greater ideas than have been 
elsewhere born into sculpture since the an- 
tique. The Greek Slave, we are willing, 
shoulJ be put among the "clever imita- 
tions," &c, for it is rubbish. 

But, of this enough — when we can make 
young artists commence at the " great prin- 
ciples," and grasp "great ideas" before 
comprehending small ones, we shall find a 
kind of Art which will be satisfactory to 
laws of Art-Hints. We would like to pre- 
scribe for the author's benefit one of his 
own recipes : — 

A few genuine struggles with Nature atid 
reading of her lessons would be worth far more 
to ordinary minds than the range of whole gal- 
leries. When they have learned the rudiments 
of their Art, then may they hope in time, and 
with due humility and patience, finally to arrive 
at the understanding and appreciation of those 
principles which the Art-masters of all ages 
have spent their lives in acquiring. This done, 
they will be the last to pour contempt upon the 
soui-language of others, and fritter away their 
own thought and labor by a feeble mimickry, 
which but confirms the evil and weakness of 
their own natures. They will approach great 
minds reverently, as men who have travelled 
before them the same long road on which they 
walk. Thus will they finally arrive at the 
goal which is their aim. Then will they have 
a legitimate claim to test their own progress by 
an attempt to rival the excellence which fires 
their own ambition. 

We have not attempted a thorough cri- 
ticism on this work ; to accomplish this 
would be doing- too much for the occasion. 



